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The Ilbrarv of Ohio has long been interested in publio . ep^dySpeoi^^ 

libra^seJ^ioes iTSSiS"^^^ it ^ ^ Mf 

leg.n appropr^tin? funds tj assist tte 

and the Public Library of Cine ipnarx J J 

library service to the blind outside their respectii«e coanties* 



#% J ^ ^ r*T - - fl -nr AVh A.^4» Xiife«7S£^5r SiAS^ : ~ 

this time, have not been able to make use of their libraries. 

The Dossibilities of service in this program are endless, and the 
Libra^ Board's first action in getting tha gfSram under w was tbe^pp^ ^ 
of an Mvisorv Council as provided in the federal Act. This council was ors«»-«-e«5« 
on Julv 2h 1967 and one of its early determinations was that of the need for 
^re inforiation on the audience for this new service and 
ities of ffiving it. At the recommendaticn of the Council, the State Library 

Board on Septeinber 12, 1967 authorised this study. 

The remarkable dispatch and thoroughness with which Dr, ^Grossan and ^s 

MaocUtu ^£Si“!^tbr^tSl!yh«S!ow«a.' 

report be published and the information in it be disseminateu as wiaeiy as 
possible. i 

agree’^LrSlTr^^MrSe^f ™ 

if “alSSblf M ”S™eSed by the Advisory Council, exp^ss o^^ Slfit 
W- McOrossan. Dr. Swank, and others »»ho it K ^“libwiiM, but 

rfft^nS e^Mt 1 hl*Sn?S 

is a valuable resource for libreries and librarianship in Ohio, 
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Chapter 1 



lOTRODUCTION 

Title IV-B of the Library Services and Cons true tibn Act CPL89-f511) authoriisea 
iwibrary services for tiandicnpped people who are unable to read or use cottventional 
printed materials because of physical limitations. These include the blind ^ part- 
ially sighted, arid those wi.th other physical handicaps, s^h as Inability to Use 
their arms. The physically handicapj^d who are homebound are not c0V^ed> hou'» 
ever, unless they are unable to use printed materials breaUse of physical 
impairments, 

State libraries are ctiarged with the responsibility fer ^a^n4^^^^^^ 
program of service authorized by Title in unio an MvisOry 

Library Sesrvices to the Physically Handicapped was appointed. The Cputwil 
the responsibility cf asslstitig the State Library Board in developing a. 
for th© operation of the program and of advlsii^ the State Library in deyel^^^ 
of the program and policies. , ...... 



The Advisory Council felt that certain information should be collected s^^^ 
that they could carry out their function properly. They therefore reCowended 
that the State Library contract with a research agency for a study of libraw 
service to the handicapped, ’fhe contract was awarded to Kent State University's 
Center for Library Studies. 



One objective of this study was to bring together estimates of the nuniber of 
handicapped who reside in Ohio. Another objective was to provide a description 
of library services presently offered to the handicapped. Librarians intimately 
involved in such services were to be asked for suggestions tdiiCh woiild aid the 
Advisory Council. The other major objective was to draw up tentative j^commen- 
dat ions for librsry service under Title IV-B, This latter task was to be done, 
by a special consultant who has esttenslve knowledge of the problems involved. 

Center staff gathered data on the number of handiespoed, did the survey of 
library services presently provided, interviewed appropriate personnel, and 
submitted a preliminary repox^t to the consultant, ife studied the report and: drew 
up a set of recommendations for implementation of the program of service. Then 
a complete preliminary report, including both the descriptive survey and the 
recommendat* ns, was presented to the Advisory Council and tlbe Ctate Library* 

This document contains the survey and the recommendations, a£ well as the Standards 
for Library Services contained in the OOMSTAC Report,^ 



^Koestler, Frances A., ed. The COMSTAC Report ; Stan d ards for Smtygthened 
Services. New York; National Accreditation council for Agencies Serving the 
Blii^ and Visually Handicapped, pp, 192-218 1966, 



Appreciation is expressed to the association for permission to reprint the 
Standards in this document. 

The reader is also referred to the recently published A.L.A. standards; ; 

Sta*^<^flrds for Library Services for the Blind and Vieually Handicapped. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1967, 
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NUMBER OF BLIND, PAFTIALLY SIGHTED, AND 
mySICALLY HANDIG^^lPJ^^ 

There lire rough e&itiiftfttes of the totel nimber of j^rsons iufferiug from 
verioue hhndioaps. With the exception of fi^pires on the legally blind end. posolbly 
a few bther conditions, these estimates are hot very reliable, bht they are 
included because a general idea of the total nianber of handicapped in the State 
should be of some help in developing a pl^n of library services. 

Title iv-B authorizes library services only for those persdns into cannot use 
coityentiQttal srintedjDa terials because of physical Umita tjons.. These include the 
hlihd^^he pa rtially sightedt^ and those wi th other physical handicaps, such as 
inability to use their arms^ Those physically handicapped inu'iviatiaia wno are 
homebound but are able to ase conventional printed materials ace not eligible for 
service* Several of the libraiians who were interviewed edcpresaed the hope that 
the law would be changed so that all the severely handicapped would be eligible 
since all of them require special types of library service* If the lairfs~ch«nged 
so that all the severely handicapped are included, information on the total number 
will be useful in planning library services; therefore, estimates of the total 
number of persons suffering from certain handicaps are included in thla chapter* 

Estimates of the Number of Blind 
" iu fthio 

. In 196S, it was estimated that there were 19,950 legally blind rea.idents of 
Ohio* Of these, 3|S93 or approximately 20 per cent were active users of talkliig 
books provided by the Regicnal Libraries for the Blind*^ 

According to recent reportp of the two libraries, a total of 4,467 persons 
used _ bhe^ talking bookLb^ bralLle book services ^o£ rn e jsleve land _ l 

Public Libraries •--3, 180 for the former and 1,287 for the latter* The nitiber of 
users in each county is given in Table 1 and is arranged trade area and county* 
Figure i contains the number of users by county* 






TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF TALKING BOOK AND BRAILLE 




• ... - 


READERS WHO USED CLEVELAND OR CINCINNATI 






REGIONAL LIMIARY FOR THE BLIND* 




BASIC TRADE AREA 


COUNTS 


NUMBER SERVED 


Akron 


Medina 


19 




Portage 


^ 




Summit 


192 




Total 


laS 


Ashtabula 


Ashtabula 


so 




Total 





Library of Congress, Division for the Blind and rhysically Handicapped, 
Talking Books. February, 1967 (Processed) 
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(ootitinvied) 






BASIC >rRADfi AREA 
AtheTis 



Gotmiy 



NUMBER SERVED 



Meigd 
Vltiton 
^ GaIIIjl 
A thens 



Total 



__0 

30 



Cant on*Miis silloft/Aliiancc 



Catroll 



Cincinnati 



Glevsiand 



Coltimhus 



Dayton 



o 

ERIC 



Total 



1 

11A 

tST 



Adams 

Brown 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Hamilton 

Highland 

Warren 



Total 




Geauga 



Lorain 

Cuyahoga 



Total 



63 

90 

953 

rpcsr 



Pickaway 

Union 

Franklin 

Logan 

Madison 

Delaware 



Total 



11 

378 

16 

11 

12 

9 

w 



Greene 

Darke 



. Mi^attii ■' 
Montgomery 
.Preble 
Shelby 



Total 



26 

12 

6 

30 

24C 

4 

6 
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East Liverpool/Salem 




Columbiana ' 

Total 




Findlay 




Putnam 

Hancock 

— Total 


' ' " 33^:-^ V-U'v 













BASIC TRADE AREA 
Fort Witynef Ind. 



Fremont/Tiffin 


Seneca 

Sandusky 


Total 


30- 

27 ... . 


Hamilton/Middlctoim 


Butler 


Total 


58 

- 


Huntington, M, Va* 
Ashland, Ky, 


Lawx^nce 


Total 


18 


Lancaster 


Fairfield 

Hocking 


Total 


24 ■ 

8 


Lima 


Auglaize 

Allen 

Hardin 


Total 


11 

43 

6 

... -W ... 


Mansfield 


Ashland 

Richland 

Crawford 


Total 


10 

76 

21 

“W 


Marion 


wyandot 

Morrow 

Marion 


Total 


, 18 .\..v:vry 

6 

24 

“ 55 “ 


Mount Vernon 


Rnox 


Total 


26 

-“IT* 


Newark 


Licking 


Total 


38 

“ 35 “ 



NeW' Philadelphia 



Parkersburg y W*Va*/ 
Marietta 



i\u3carawas 35 

Total 



Washington 19 . 

Total 15 



TABLE 1 
(continued) 






COUNTY 




NUMBER SERVED 


Paulding 




"" '3:: 


Van Wert 


Total 


5 

— . 



Portstoouth 



Jackson 

Scioto 



14 

42 

-§r 



Total 




■;> 



V 




: 



I 

I 








TABX£ Xi 
(continued) 




BASIC TRADE AREA 


coimr? 




number SERVED 


Sandusligr 


Huron 

Erie 


Total 


":27 


Springfield 


Champaign 

Clark 


Total 


. . Q ; ,, 

62 

“"-TtT;;.; 


SteubenvilleAlbix i:on^ 

W. Va. 


Jefferson 


Total 


' >,27'.;^- 







1 



i 



f 






■;! 

I 










>■ 





Toledo 


Ottawa 

Williams 

Wood 

Defiance 

Pulton 

Henry 

Lucas 




■" - X3 , 

, , IS . r 

29 . 

. 7 

■■■ > B 

8V 




Total 


■ 3TJ8T : 


Wheeling, w. Va. 


Harrison 

Belmont 

Monroe 


TotaL 


"9 ' 

'r 


Wooster 


Holmes 

Wayne 




■-4 

- ,3a -- 




Total 


34 ; 


Youngstowti-Warreti/ 
Sharon, Pa. 


Mfldionihg 

Trumbull 


Total 


...119':.,. 

55‘ 


Zanesville/Ciuabridge/ 

Coshocton 


Guernsey 

Coshocton 

Morgan 

i!<fuskingum 

Noble 

Perry 


Total 


: 11 

20 

12 

42 

2 

7 

—m 




Served Olevelend 
cut o£ district 



5 







*0aite ere taken from reports of the tiro libraries. 
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Figure 1. Kumber of users of the Regional Libraries for the 
Blind arranged by county* 
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Study of the table indicates that, in general, the largest number of readers 
are located in the most populous areas of the state. Those trade areas which 
had more than one hundred readers are Ala:'on, Canton-Mas sillon/Alliance, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Mansfield, Toledo, and Youngstown-Warren. 



Estimates of the Ntmiber of Ohio 
Residents Having Vyious’ Vis- 
ual and Physical llandlcaps 

Projections for Ohio on the total number having severe handicaps can also 
be made from national figures collected in the 1963 National Health Suiyey. ^e 
estimates used are those for noninstitutionalized people who are severely handi- 
capped in that they arc unable to carry on their major activity (job, housekeeping, 
etc.) because of their handicap. There are no reliable estimates of what pro- 
portion are unable to use conventional materials because of the physical limivt- 
ations, other than estimates for the blind. 

According to the united States Bureau of the Census, the population of the 
United States in 1963 was approximately 188,658,000 while that of Ohio was ^ 
10,020,000 or 5.31 per cent of the national figures. Table 2 contains estimates 
for a number of handicaps which often require people to Tremain homebound. 



TABLE 2 

NATIONAL FIGURES AND OHIO 
IROJECTIONS FOR 



SELECTED HANDICAPS* 
(Approximate Figures ) 



SELECTED CHROIFIC CONDITIONS 


UNITED STATES 


OHIO 


Arthritis & Rheumatism 


697,000 


37,000 


Other diseases ct ai.v£.c',.es , 
bones and joints 


92,000 


4,900 


Visual impairments 


535,000 


28,400 


Paralysis, complete or partial 


434,000 


23,000 


Impairments (except paralysis) 
of back or spine 


160,000 


8,500 


Impairments (except paral3fsis 
and absence) of upper extremities 


50,000 


2,700 


and shoulders 




- 
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SELECTED CHRONIC CONDITIONS UNITED STATES OHIO 



Impairments (except paralysis 257,000 13,600 

and absence) of lower extremities 

and bips - 



^Source: United States Department vof Health, Eoucation, and ^Ifare, 

Public Health Service, Ctoonic Conditions and Activity Lj^itation, 
United States. July 1961-June 1963. Washiiuston, D.C. , i9p5. 



According to these rough estimates, there were approximately 118,000 persons 
in Ohio who had severe cases of the handicaps listed. 

Estimates have also been made by Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Coiuressy i^o 
testified at Congressional hearings that there are approximately two million 
handicapped persons in the United States who would be eligible to receive aid. 

400,000 blind who are already eligible In the library services 
to the blind program; 600,000 partially sighted; 4,700 persons 
who have lost both arms or the use ef them; 3,000 without 
fingers and toes; and 1,600 who arc in iron lungs or other 
respiratory devices. In addition, there arc perhaps 750,000 
other persons with neurological conditions— »uch as cerebral 
palsy, multiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, and Parkinson’s 
disease>— who cannot handle or read ordinary books, magaslnes, 
or newspapers.^ 

Aocdrdii^ to the United States Bureau of Census, the population of the 
United States in 1965 was approximately 193,818,000. «diile that of Ohio waa — 
10,274,000 or 5.30 per cent of the national population.^ A rough estimate for the 
number of handicapped in Ohio can therefore be made by computing 5,30 per cent of 

2.000. 000. According to this estimate, the approximate number of handicapped 
persons in Ohio eligible to receive aid under Title IV-B of LSCA in 1965 was 

106.000, 

Projections of Number Eligible 

The estimated population for Ohio in 1965 and the projected population for 
the years for 1970 and 1975^ is 

1965 - 10,274,000 persons 

1970 ~ 10,732,000 persons 

1975 - 11,486,000 persons 

There was a 4,46 per cent increase between 1965 and 1970, and a 7.03 per dent 
increase between 1970 and 1973, 

^Graham, Eat'l C,, "Public Library Services to the Handicapped," ALA Bulletin, 

^vol. 61 (Peb. 1967), 170-171. ^ 

2u. S, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States; 1966. 
„(87th edition) Washington, D, c,, i960, p. It, ^ ' 

^Bie estimated population for Ohio in 1965 was taken from the U.S, Bureau of the 
Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States ; 1966 (87th edition) 
Washington, t), 0,, 1966, p, 11, ^e projected population figures for Ohio in 
1970 and 1975 were taken from Biederman, Paul, ed,. The Econ^c Almanagt 
1967-1968 Business Faetbook (New York: Macmillan Company, 1967; p, b. 
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The approxiiMte nuaber of handicapped in Ohio eligible to receive #14 
under Title IV-B in 1965 was 106,000. Assundng the number of these ;«vereiy 
handicapped to Increase at the same rate as the general population, by 1970 
approximately 110,727 handicapped Ohioans would be eligible for aid wder Title 
IV-B and by 1975 some 118,511 Ohio residents would be eligible for this service. 

The proportion of these individuals who would use library materials 
would undoubtedly vary due to type of handicap, but a general esti^te of - 
about 20 to 25 per cent seems reasonable based on the experience of the jegionai 
Libraries. According to Library of Congress estimates, 20 per cent of Ohio s 
blind use the talking-book services of the Begional Libraries, and the average 
for the United States is 21 per ccmt. 

Location of tl\e Handicapped in Ohio 

There are few reliable figures available on the location of the_ handicaiw?®^. 
Other than the blind. It would seem reasonable to assume, liowever, that the 
majority reside in or near large urban centers which have good hospitals and 
rahabiiltatioa purtieolarly large propjrtton 

to reside in areas which have conq^rehensive medical and rehabilitation facilities. 
In Ohio, Cleveland and Columbus seem to have the most conqprehensive facilities, 
and several other large cities have superior facilities. 

At one point, the idea of doing a state survey of organisations which serve 
the handi-s’apped was considered, the purpose being to request tte a^ncie# to 
make estimates of the number and location of people with specific handicaps. 

This idea was abandoned, however, on the advice of officials of several agencies 
who indicated that most agencies had unreliable figures, if any at all. TOis 
%fould be the case since they do not make a great effort to collect such. statis- 
tics and because many individuals who are handicapped do not report their condi- 
tion. Also the number of people with any given handicap is <x>nstantiy changing. 
Investigators in Nevada did "a great deal of field worh" in order^to secure -re- 
liable estimates of the number of handicapped, but they were unable to uncover 
"usable statistical data." Their remarks seem worth quoting at length: 

....There is not a clear definition of teinns, nor are there agencies 
corapiXing the ntd6d6d As s result# dll jMB 

physically handicapped simply are not known. 

Another factor entering into the question of *vrho are the 
physicallv handicapped* is the knowledge that each year one-third^ 
of the clientele moves, recovers, or is lost by reason of advanced 
illness or death; thus viable contacts with the ever-clMWiging 
personnel of cooperating agencies is important if the scsrvice is to 
be initiated and maintained. 

The very nature of this question required a great deal of field 
work in an effort to eliminate duplication as well as to identify 
the physically handicajped. As has already be«n^»tated, and as the 
following paragraphs revehl, this considerable effort did not pro- 
.^.^4 stical. data for the proposed library seirvice pro- 
gram. Aside from a fewr handicap categories—as blindness— presently 
' available information is insufficient to attaint to judge potential 

eligibility.^ 

^Bublic Administration Service, Libaaan^ services to the Ph ysically Handicapped 
in Nevada. 1967, pp. 14-15. 
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Chapter III 



LIBRARY SERVICES FOR THE VISUALLY ^ ^ ^ 

AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED ■ ^ 

Only a few of Ohio»s public libraries offer high quality progr^ of ae^icb 
•hri the handiOaoPed. This situation undoubtedly haS a number.of causes, not the 
feast of Shich Sluid be lack of funds and personnel for providing euch.seriri^ 
which arc necessarily more esepensiv© aiid time-oonsuna.^ because of 
ized nature than library service for those who are not handicapped* Another 
reason may be that many librarians arc not really aware that handicap]^ ?*2Si?4«K 
req^Se special types of library service or do not know how to go about establish- 
ing successful service for such patrons. 

Role of the State of Ohio 

The State of Ohio plays an important role in library services^f or t^, blind* 
The activities of the Bureau of Services for the Blind 

the Blind are discussed below. State Library activities arc the following. 

Since 1960 the State Aid appropriation made by the General Assctably^ 
to the state Library has included $ 39,000 annually for library services 
to the blind. The figure was originally based upon _ 

3-000 blind readers being served in the State at a cost of $13 a y®AC 
per person. In six years both the number of blind readers and oper- 
atihg costs have steadily increased. 

ttirinc the fiscal year 1966 the $39,000 in General Revenue funds was 

- supplemented by approximately $31,000 j - 

State Library to supplement Services to the Blind. ^Of thiSj $lGi^000 
was granted to the Regional Libraries for new ^ 

approximately $15,000 was used to supplement the State Aid app p- - 
ation for operating costs in the two _ 

$17,771 in LSCA Title I funds arc being used for Ohio s 
to supplement the State Aid grant and to maintain the reimbursement 
at $13 per year for the blind reader. 

Governor Rhodes* budget recommendation for the 

$86,200 ahnual.ly for this service, an increase of $47,200 over the 
present annual budget.^ 

The role of the State Library undoubtedly will grow since it 
additional responsibility of administering library services under Title IV o 

LSCA. 

State Library Survey of l^blic 
Library Services to the Handicapped 

A survey of public libraries was completedr by the State^Llbra^^lU^ 
iQfi 7 2 A total of 195 libraries returned a questionnaire which asked for 
infomation on library services to the homebound and institutiunai.xze«. * 

library servic4s**availablc to the homeland and 
to residents of public and private institutions conducred in cooperation 
with the ALA Adult Services Division and Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries by the State Library of Ohio, April 1967. 
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these. 50 ireported some sei*vice to the homebound, while 140 indicated that they 
provided no such service. Of those libraries ;«hich did not provide it, 49 
cated that they had considered doing so and 91 reported that tbcy had not. Thir- 
teen of the 50 libraries used professional librarians in providing such service, 

17 used volunteers, and 30 used both professionals and volunteers. Questxonimire 
responses do not indicate the depth or Quality of seivices {provided, altnough it 
seems likely that there would be great variation from one library to another. 
Possibly the use of so many volunteers would indicate that the service provided 
was not of very high quality in some of the libraries, Also the small ^ount 
of moi\ey spent on such service, discussed below, might indicate low quality. 

Service to institutions seemed to be somewhat more highly developed. ^ It was 
found that 61 of the libraries surveyed provided service to residents of insti- 
tutloTis within tbBii* service eree while three provided such service to those out- 
side their service area. One hundred and six libraries reported no service^to 
institutions! within their service area, and 123 reported no service to institu- 
tions outside their service area. 

Only five of the libraries reported that they had contractual agreements or 
other defirdte commitments with institutions served? and only two of these report- 
ed that funds were involved in the transactions. 



The libraries seived the following institutions: 



TYPE OF 
INSTITUTIONS 



NUMBER OF LIBRARIES 
SERVING THEM 



County Home 
Veterans Hospital 
Hospital 
Rest Home, etc. 

Children’s Home 
Jail 

Detention Home 

Youth Opportunity Cetiter 

School for Retarded Children 

Florence Grit tent on Home 

State Mental Hospital 

Workhouse 

Retirement Center 

Vocational Guidance and Rehabilitation Center 



10 

2 

20 

26 

8 

3 
5 
1 

4 
4 
3 
2 
3 
1 




Services provided to institutions included provision of branch libraries or 
deposit stations in the institutions, book cart service, browsing collections in 
offices, filling of special requests, consultation with staff on the use of 
library materials, story hours, and record and film programs. 



In most libraries J ittle money was spent on this service. The following 
expenditures for service to the homebound and institutionalized were reported: 
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AMOUNT E3CPENDED 



NUMBESl OP LISRAfeTES' 



None 
Unlcnovm 
$25 - $X,000 
$1^000 - $5; 000 
$5,000 - $50,000 
over 



7 



0 

1 



T.4 i'\-r aT» f arift Were AXeo Asked for their opinions regarding the respottsihilxty , 
of local public libraries in providing libraxy se^ice, to tbj hsn^b^^ 
institutionalized. A total of 117 felt such service should, be provx^d usf.xooax 
libraries. 23 felt such servi.^e should be optional, ten believed such serv^.e^ 
was not the responsibility of public libraries. Five responded that institution 
sexvice was not a public library responsibility. 

Regional Libraries for the Blind 

Ohio has two Regional Libraries for the Blind. One is 
Cleveland Public Library, and the other is a division of the Ciwinnati Puolic 
Llbraz*Va The forae** servee the northern part of OhiOy and the iattfei? aetves the 
southSn part of Ohio, as well as Kentucky and Tetmessee. The .investigator 
visited both of these libraries, observed their facilities, and interviewed Staff 
members. The librarians were asked to describe their sewices. * -fj®. 

needs and were also asked for comments and suggestions which might be helpful in 
planning services under Title IV-B. 

Readers Served 

Both Cleveland and Cincinnati provide a considerable amount of_ libra# 
vice to the legally blind and have done so for a number 

libraries have begun to provide service to the partially sighted and physically 

handSapped who aSe now eligible for service under the new law. Few 

readers are registered as yet, however. According to recent reports of the Ixbrar 

ies, the CSleveland library served 88 partially sighted and physically handicapped 

rea^rs, and the Cincinnati 1 ibrary served 31. The sjwll number may 

fact that few people who, are not blind realize that they are eligible for service 

from the Regional Libraries. . ^ ^ 

Out of a total of 3,180 readers iising the Cleveland Regional Library_, Only 
120, or 3,8 per cent, were juvenile. Of 1,064 

blind) at Cincinnati, 67, or 6.3 per cent, were juvenile. Of 122 braille readers 
at Cincinnati, 23, or 18.8 per cent, were juvenile. 

According to one of the librarians, the small number of juveniles ser ved is 
due to the fact that few children arc blind. The majority of people with severe 
vision problems acquire such problems later in life. Another reason may be t^t 
the State School for the Blind provides certain services for blind child- 

ren throughout Ohio, (The State School’s program is discussed below.). For de* 
tailed Information on ttie distribution of library users by county and basic trade 
area see .Chapter. II. 

Libr^ Use ' i' 

The blind make extensive use of library materials. The follo^ng paragraph, 
taken from the 1966 annual report of the Librarian of the Cleveland Regional 
Library* makes it clear that use is heavy atid is growing: 
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The nunO>ei^ of persons served v^as 3,180, wh ^ 
and magasincs amounting to 171,500, an increase of 
greater than that in any previous yasr. 
has doubled in the last ten years. The reaso^ xv> 
various. There was a net increase of 150 readers served du^^ vhe 
year, and inactive readers were contacted with the result that^at _ 
least ten per cent resumed readi^. Many more people are ® 
requests for books, and the staff arc always on the axerr to inoreasi 






Siciency,^ haying'made many^ good suggestions t^t ^ 

turnover cf books. Then, this last summer for the Zi.vax v^e, 



.ise 

'ter. 



wa^' sufficient staff to c^ the load during vaoationa* _But,m©st 
all the staff have worked unStlntingly to keep magaaines in^ circuit 
ation and readers well supplied with books. 

Prom July, 1966 through June, 1967 the dincinnati Regicml llbrat^ aerved 
1,295 Ohio readers and circulated 62,838 books in the State. 



Llf rary 



Jervices 



The maior service orovided by the Regional libraries is the selectioh atid 
Shlpjs “^SoScfS «^rs. ao^y tU-king book., since only J^»t 
Of Se readers use braille. Magazines constitute about ' 

talking-book circulation. Thus far only a small number of reade^ 
about 200 of the patrons of the Cleveland library, for exanq>le, where tapes ha 
atS^ fo/oS?”bo»t one yeen. Oirc^etion of t.p|. shcnld xnore.se 
rapidly in the future, however, as more of rncm becouw »*allair^,.w# 

A nrospective blind reader applies for service at the Ohio Bureau of Sewices 
for theVlnd or one of its wib-i«encies. (These sr. volnntsry ageTO|es »® 

Societies for the Blind, listed toward the end of this chapter.) If fbe applx- 
«?1OT l2 awy^d, a tilking book machine supplied by the UbraiT of Oongrew 
if issu^ to the reader, and^the appropriate regional ^ 

libr^cy then makes an initial contact mth the reader in or^r to find out what 
kind^ materials he wants. The reader is sent a catalog ^f 

maaazine list, a basic instruction and order sheet, and is enrolled for Talki^ « _ 
rBaIc Tonics Readers check which books they want to read that appear on the^liats 
of^ new aSariions contained in Talking-^Book Topics or Braille Book Reyietj, and mail 
the lists to the library. 

Both libraries keep a file in which the reedit^ interests and 
infoTuiation about each reader are recorded, ^en bool^ are iretuTOd|^a librsrian 
iJir^i ^el^-rothS- books in the reader’s area of interest and mail them out. 
f rLSd ia toSt of^l teSs aeM to so that given titles aw ttot 8ant_ 

out a second tii a unless requested, * Readers also sometimes call 

nna ec Ards rhciuestiiia that specific materials be sent to thsm.. Blj.nd patro^ 
oSlf^SS^ vS?f iS^ibSf ie2*^«d even when they do they prefer 
ials SSch^they select be mailed to them, since both braille and talking bpoks are 
difficult to carry. • 



Both regional librarians canphasized that the selection and ■hidg . 

•fs A nersonal tvoe of reader’s service which requires skilled professional judg 
m^n? SS S2o cS^u^s a great deal of staff time. They felt there should be more 
of this personal service in the Regional Libraries than in most general public 

in and select their own materials. They 

irfSw that thev*S«^ time in such work than they do but cannot 

beosnse of staff shortages. Rsrsonal correspo^nce and tel epron e 
urfi-'h hiltid oatrona are also an important and time-consifflaiag tasa, in oieyeiana, 
tti litelSiK^replSs W bSsiS letters from blind readers are trsnscribed into 
braille by a volunteer. 

The libraries also answer reference questions for readers, but tte yolu^ of 
£ «iork is small, probably comparable to the volume oi. such work done in 

I^SfwSn^^ufliSaSef HoS^r, thia work can be i«port«it tor re*lers. 
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Students and adults sometimes have requests for information or ^ 9^ * » help them 
igome s^peci^t projeotj- they appreciat:® help giv^ 

Tile Clev’'elaad libfary performs a number of other ihteresti.^ sax*vicoa» Libra- 
ry staff or volunteers make copies of tapes received from the. Library of Congress, 
ISd the organisation Icnown as the Cleveland Taping for the Blind records tapes for 
the library, the latter supply!^ the tape and ink print book. 

The Cleveland library issues a Newsletter twice a year in both ^^hille^and 
large print, and sends copies to all readers. The.librarian reported. that issuing 
of the Newsletter resulted in quadrupling of correspondence ftp«Lrea^^^ 
fostered a realization of the library *s concern for its clientele • ^ 

is sent out occasionally to inactive patrons, 

them to use the library. The library sends talking books to hospital patients— 
mainly people who have had eye surgery. 

Hand-copied braille is added to the Cleveland collection* Of te.n, these ar^ 
special items requested by readers which are not otherwise available ..n braille. 
Volunteer Braille Service of the Anerican Red Cross hand copies these items for 
the library. 

on two occasions the Cleveland library has sP°nsoreda’sumer rea^ 
for children and teenagers. The club was devoted to reading of braille |oo^^ 
iti to tlis uso of that typa of matBrial* Itt 1966^ thara isras a _ 

meeting in Au^st and although only twelve children attended, ? 

major undertaking since it required very careful planning and each _ child needed 
an escort to and from the library* In 1967, 62 children participated* 

Both libraries engage in public relations and publicity activities, but appai> 
ently Gleveland does more of this than Cincinnati. 

intsludihff the Newsletter and Hello-Letter sent out by Cleveland ana mentioned 
aboidfliS^inllir^^ out broctiuris describing the talW book^rogr^.^^ 
Television, radio, and newspapers are sometimes used to publicize library activ- 
ities. Groups and individuals visit the libraries and arc given tours^and mater- 
ials. Braille books and eduipment are sent out for ^hibits for school classes, 
Sunday school groups, and others. 

Cost of Library Service for 
the Blind 

The total expenditures of the Cleveland Regional Libra^ for tjie Blind for 
1966 were $46,000. With 3,180 users, this amounts to 
$46,000 does not include the complete cost, 

and shipping are paid for out of general Gleveland Public Library funds. Of the 
$46,000, $39,286 was contributed by the State Library and the remaitider was 
supplied by GPL. . 

Ihe total 1966 expenditures of the Cincinnati Regional Library^erc 
This covered the cost of service to Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. The total num- 

^ *i*Ti rite three states was 4,264 S therefore, the per capita 

cost was $14,71. 



In 1966 ,. the Cincinnati Regional Library received $14,001 fTOm^the State 

Library of Ohio, $15,106 from the Kentucky State Library, and $12,450 from the _ 
Te^eslce State Library. In addition, the Ohio State Library gave a. special grant 
of $8,000. The rha^iinder was cohtributed by the Cincinnati Public Library. 

Voluntary and Tax-Supported Agencies 

Certain voluntary and tax-supported organizations were 
library staff as being helpful. The organizations and the services which they 

render are as follows ; 



ORGANIZATION 
AonerioftTi Red Cross 
American. Telephone Pioneers 

Beaumont Foundation 

Cleveland Board of Education 

Cleveland Foundation 

Cleveland Taping for the Blind 
Lions Club 

Multiple Sclerosis Society 
Recording for the Blind (New York) 



SERVICE 

Hand copies braille ^ ■ 

Nationally repair talking -book 
machines. In Cleveland, they 
duplicate tapes for the library 

Contributed money to the Cleveland 
Regional Library’s budget 

Makes referrals of blind readers to 
the library 

Contributed money to the library’s 
budget 

Makes tapes for the library 

Gives money for library services 
or materials 

Issues talking-book machines 

Does Sounds criber records and tapes 
of educational material for any blind 
reader in the United States free of 
charge. Reader supplies ink-print 
copy 



In addition to these organizations, certain individuals have also been help- 
ful. including some hospital staff members who make referrals of prospective 
patrons to the library. There are also independent volunteers who do sounc^crib- 
ing. They record specific articles or brief texts for students or adults when 

requested. 



Resources of the Regional Libraries 

Both libraries are complete libraries for the blind in the 
receive all the volumes in braille and talking-bcok form produced by the LibraiW ^ 
of Congress. The Library of Congress also provides additional copies of materials 
which are lost, and loss and damage occur fairly often due to the special problems 

of the blind. 



According to the most recent reports, 
follows : 

Braille Volumes 
Talking -Book Containers 
Tapes 



the size of the collections was as 
Cleveland Cincinnati 

26,000”" 15,835^ 

18,000 16,347 

200 250 



The Regional Librarian at Cleveland estimated that there were between 3»000^and 
3.500 talking-book titles in the collection, and one or two copies of each wallle 
title. The number of tapes available in each library is small, but should grow 
rapidly in the future as more titles become available on tape. 



Library Staffs 

In full-time equivalencies, the libraries have the following number of staff 
membet*s • 

Professional Librarians 
Clerical Assistants and Pages 



Cleveland 

5 



Cincinnati 



T 

11 
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Distribution and Sferv icing of 
^lfcitig*.boolc Mactilnes 

In Ohio moot taUslng-book maohines are 
Bureau of Services for the Blind or one of the agencies 

as the Societies for the Blind located in various parts of the State* Bureau s 

funds may be- used only in behalf of the leiSaHy f ,dnd its se^icei^ may ^not 

be extended to the physically handicapped; therefore, it nas not ax8t:r3LoUx:ea 
machines to the latter group. 

At present the physically handicapped mv apply for machines dir ectly 
Library of Congress. Certain voluntary agencies in Ohio also dlstritote imAChines 
to this group, including several chapters of the Jftxltiple Sclerosis Society* 

The Bureau of Services .for the Blind ’’attempts to provi^ comprehensive ser- 
vices of a preventive or rehabilitation ^turc to blind people ^ 

State of Ohio,” according to a brochure issued by the Bureau. provides 

a number of different services* These include vocational rehabilitation, medical 
services, special services for blind children and their P***®^^® », 

blind in development of heme businesses, and distribution of talking-boolc machines. 

The Bureau also has a staff of home teachers who are themselves blind. The 
teachers help the blind to perform their daxly tasks, such as home i^nage^nt 
and child care, and they introduce them to talking-book machines and teach them 

how to use them* 

According to the Chief of the B^ureau, up to the P**®sent time,^they have 
issued approsSmately 4,000 talking-book machines to legally blind Ohioans* pils 
service requires a full-time supervisor, a part-ti^ clerk, and ® 
man* The total cost of these two and one-half positrons is $12,147 annt^lly. 

In addition, six home teachers demonstrate the use of the machines to the blina. 
The Chief estimates that the teachers spend approxi^tely ten per cent of their 
time in this t 3 ?pe of activity at an annual cost of $3,930* 

The Library of Congress rei«»burses the Bureau for the cost of all P*^‘5®*^®®5r» 
in the maintenance and repair of the maclvLnes, This cost ®b?'*l<i $1,000 

per year since most clients have relatively new machines* The cost of office 
space, tools, and equipment is absorbed by the State* 

The affiliated agencies are funded by contributions and machine repairs are 
done by the Telephone Pioneers at no cost to the Bureau* The agencies concerned 

Cleveland Society for the Blind 
Cincinnati Association for the Blind 
Fhilomatheon Society of the Blind (Canton) 

Dayton Goodwill 

Toledo Society for the Blind ^ ^ 

Summit County Society for the Blind (Akron/ 

Youngstown Society for the Blind 

The Chief of the Bureau stated that, at pi'esent, his agency legally 

distribute machines to those who are not blind since thexr appropriation ean^be 
used only in behalf of the legally blind. He felt that they could 
service to the non-blind, however, if the cost of such servxce was provided by 
some^outside source, and he stated that the Bureau would be very interested in 
feasibility of handling distribution of machines to those handi- 
capped people who are not legally blind* 

State School for the Blind 

The State School for the Blind has an enrollment of 200 pupils attending 
kindergarten through the 12th grade* The staff numbers 29, The school libraw 
contains a collection of materials in braille, large print, records, tapes, and 
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models (tactual). The materials are primarily fcr the use of students at the 
State School, but they are sometimes lent to students in other schools. 

The State School maintains a Central Registry of materials, xne Registry 
houses approxliaiately 2,000 items in braille, large type, and recorded fom. The 
main function of the Registry, however, is to serve as a reference facility and 
to arr nge for the lending of materials from one school system to another, rather 
than to serve as a complete repository of materials,^ School districts send the 
Registry listings of materials which they have used in educating blind or partial- 
ly. sighted children. 

Schools send requests for needed items to the Central Registry, Registry 
staff i^t tempt to supply all materials requested either by shipping items from the 
Registry or by referring requests to schools which can provide materials requested. 

During the 1966-67 school year, the Registry received 586 requests for 
braille and large type texts, A total of 327 of these requests were filled. 

The breakdown Is as follows: 

Total requests received 586 

Braille 153 

Large Type 433 

Total requests filled 327 

Braille 60 

Large Type 267 

Discussion with staff members indicated that there was not very much contact 
between the State School and the Regional Libraries for the Blind, The Super- 
intendent noted, however, that the school occasionally refers students to one of 
the Regional Libraries, 

Library Se^ice for the Homebound and 
Institutionalized — — 



In this present survey, a number of libraries were contacted in ordex" to find 
out what kinds cf services are presently offered to the handicapped, including 
the homebound. The public libraries of Cleveland, Cincinnati and Alliance were 
visited, their facilities were observed, and appropriate staff members were inter- 
viewed, Four other libraries, three of them small, were contacted by phone or 
mail. With one exception — the Marion Public Library— the librarians of the latter 
group reported that there was very little or no special service for the 
handicapped, 

Cleveland and Cincinnati 

Undoubtedly, the Ohio library having the most comprehensive service to the 
homebound and institutionalized is the Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 
Public Library has had an outstanding Hospital and Institutions Department for a 
ntimber pf years, and that department serves both the institutionslieed and home- 
bound. In 1966, the Department had a total circulation of 504,084 broken down 
as follows : 



DIVISION CIRCULATION 

Hospitals 169,592 

Institutions 81,795 * 

Library for the Blind 171,510 

Judd Fund Service to Shut-ins 81,187 



Other statistics for Cleveland's service to the homebound for 1966 follow: 
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Personnel; 



2h professional librarians 
1 pre-pi*ofessional 
1 clerical aide 
1 truck driver who serves 
also as delivery man and 
pro jec tionis t 

Total staff time 



100 


hra# 


per wk. 


40 


It 


II ft 


30 


If 


Jf ft 


40 


- - • •• 

t t 


It ??- 


210 


hrs. 


per wk. 



l,m 

120 

1,224 

15,556 

81,187 

66 

$41,624,14 



32 

3 



,710.65 

,552.06 

,635.13 

571.03 

244.52 

353.77 

146.73 



Clientele ; 

Adults served 
Children served 

Total 

Home Visits ; 

Circulation ; 

Average number of books 
circulated per capita 

Budget fpr 1966 ; 

Retirement and Insurance 
Bocks 

Periodicals 
Binding 

Motor vehicle operation 
Telephone 

Balance •» miscellaneous 
supplies, equipment, etc. 

Costs ; 

Cost per reader sei»ved $34.00 

Cost per visit 2.67 

Cost per book circulated .51 

These later figures present a reasonably accurate picture of the. cost of 
serviS hSSbSnd. Howe«r. the fipres do not costs for 

housing, general maintenance and overall supervision. In addition, about every 
four years, a special additional grant is re^^uested lor a new truck. 

The Cincinnati Public Library also provides a considerable 
to the handicapped, but the service is less well-developed than that in Cleveland, 
and it is provided by the Extension Services Department , Books ^e 
(irTvers to shut-ins at home and in some institutions. During 1967, the ma 
Ub?a^^ gavf shut-in service to approximately. 23 persons each month. An average 
of 75 books were borrowed by each shut-in during 1967, 

In Cleveland, the Initial contact is made with a homebound reader by a 
librarjuan who visits the home, investigates the nature of the haiidicap, and pio- 
vides reading guidance. The librarian makes future visits at regular intervals 
to deliver disired. books and to continue reading guidance. Patrons also , 

or write the library and request specific materials. These will be del^ve^d 
eliL? bfa Utelrian The library keeps a file on each reader which 

contains^information on his reading interests and other pertinent matters. 



Equxpnieifit is l©Tit to persons in hospitals^ institutions atwi at hom^ 
library has 35 ceiling projectors and about 1,000 boolcs on microfilm* The 35 . 
projectors seem to be sufficient# There are also four page turners in the library 
collection, but more are needed,i especially since these machines frequently need 
adjusting and replacements are needed# 

Hfir.y different types of homebound and institutionalized people are served by 
the Hospital and Institutions Department, There is a broad ra^e in such charact- 
eirlsl:lcs A8 socio*»eicotionilc leveX^ and cuXtux*al and cducatiotial baclc^0UTid« 

Included among them are: 

Adults who have home businesses, such as typing, bookkeeping , or 

craft work and use library materials to help them in thesx worlc 

Homemakers 

Students 

Writers and artists 
Retired school teachers 

Many of these readers have a great deal of free time and use reading to ^ 
enrich otherwise idle hours. Some become good readers only after becomi^ handi- 
capped because of the increase in free time. In general, their reading interests 
are similar to those of non-handicapped readers. Recreational materials satisty 
a part of their reading needs , but many of them use reading for serious purposes , 
such as to help them improve home businesses and for general self-improvement and 
cultural enrichment. 

The Cleveland library does not use volunteer workers because the library feels 
that the handicapped need professional help in selecti^ library materials, and 
volunteers do not have the training required for relating 

of readers. Moreover, volunteers are not too regular in visiting the handicapped 
and usually will make such visits at their own convenience. 

Both voluntary and tax-supported organizations are useful for making referrals, 
however. In Cleveland these include: 

National Multiple Sclei'osis Society, Cleveland Chapter 

American Cancer Society, Cuyahoga Unit 

Cleveland Board of Education 

Visiting Nurses Association 

American Red Cross, Cleveland (^apter 

United Cerebral Palsy Association 

Aid to Dependent Children 

Aid to the Aged 

Aid to the Blind 

Other Wtelfare Agencies 

Staff members pointed out that when a library is able to make oontact with a very 
interested person who works for an agency of this kind, there is often a marke 
increase in the number of referrals. Tax-supported instiptions and agencies 
such as the Board of Education are particularly helpful since the referral system 
becomes part of their regular procedure. 



The Cincinnati Public Library has a special collection ^r 
homebound and also uses the resources of the main library. The staff answers 
reference questions received, but the number of the latter is small. Bookmobiles 
and branch libraries provide materials for the homebound and to some 
nursing homes. These are ustially delivered by a driver rather than a librarian 

because of staff shortages. 

Tho r-tnr*innati librarv has had experiences similar to those in Cleveland as 
£«■ ,r?e2diSi wet of patrons concerned. Re;ders very a great 

intL-ests^e also varied, ranging from serious works on such things as economics, 
politics, and science to light romances. 
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The Cincinnati Public Library is presently engaged in a desapnetration and 
research project related to library use by exceptional children. The project is 
sponsored by the Merican Library AssocifitLon and funded by the Library Seryices 
and Construction Act through the State Library. Ihe tetin "exceptional** children 
is used to designate all those boys and girls f<^o deviate from the norm either 
physically or mentally. 

As a result of project funds, the Cincinnati Library is now able to liiave a 
trained children’s librarian working full time in their Regional Library for the 
Blind. The library staff fills the children’s orders for braille and talking books 
and also is responsible for arranging book talks and storytelling sessions in 
the braille classes of the public schools where the majority of the blind children 
in the elementary grades are now being taught. Also, if these children express 
a strong desire for material not available from the collection furnished by the 
Library of Congress, project funds make it possible for such material to be hand- 
copied in braille. Volunteers do the actual copying, but the library is respons- 
ible for furnishing the paper and binding. 

A new service has been extended to homebound children who are being taught at 
home and have been confined there for at least three months. At present about 
fourteen such children are served by the library. Initial contact is made by 
phone to ascertain the child’s reading level, interests and reading habits . A 
station wagon is available for the personal visit by a librarian which follows. 

As a result of the extended ^mling of Part IV-B of LSCA, one homebound cerebral 
palsy victim who cannot hold books or turn pages has recently been receiving 
talking books. 

The Cincinnati Public Library has recently been building up collections for 
the deaf, especially those with a serious language lag. Project funds have also 
ervabled them to extend services to the Pediatrics Ward at the General Hospital, 
l^otionally distunbed children at Longview State Hospital are not only being 
served with a deposit collection, but are also being allowed to visit the nearby 
branch libraiy once a month for book talks, storytelling and browsing. The 
Library is also actively trying to extend its services to the mentally retarded^ 
who make up the largest single group of exceptional children. Librarians are 
working with the socially maladjusted or delinquent children by carrying on 
reading and discussion programs in detention homes. Paperback deposit collections 
are being developed in some schools. Library staff hope that in another year 
sufficient evidence will have been gathered from this program of intensified 
extension of library services to exceptional children so tliat a substantial report 
of their initial findings can be published. 

Alliance Public Library 



The Alliance Public Library’s program of service began four years ago when 
the Women’s Division of the Chamber of Commerce gave the library a niamber of 
talking books and several talking book machines. More recently, the Lions Club 
gave money to help pay for approximately 200 large-print books. The library now 
has about 125 talking books, five machines, one overhead projector, and fifteen 
reels to be used with the projector. 

About 30 talking books arc btrrowed per month. A few of the handicapped 
patrons are bedridden, while the rest are either blind or partially sighted. If 
a patron cannot visit the library, members of the Women’s Division of the Chamber 
of Conmicrce will deliver the materials requested. Reqtiests have been received 
for braille books, but patrons making such requests have been referred to the 
Cleveland Public Library. No great amount of publicity has as yet been given to 
the program. 



Iferion Public Library 

The Marion Public Library provides special services to about 20 hindicapped 
readers, three or four of whom arc children and the rest pz'imarily elderly adults. 
The librarian reported that, strictly speaking, most of these patrons could either 
visit the library themselves or have a relative pick up materials for them. They 



I 

I 



prefer that the library take responsibility for selecting atid 

however. The Junior Service Guild transports the materials to and from snut-ins. 

Most of the handicapped use books with regular size t 3 rpe, 
large print books. The library has about 35 of the latter, 9 of which were donate 

by the Lions Club in 1966. 

The director of the Marion Library also mentioned tliat h^ libra^ adver^sed 
the Cleveland Public Library *s service program for the 
article in a local paper. She said the limited service provided by 
brary is publicized principally by word of mouth and in talks given by hv^^r or 
other staff members. 
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Chapter IV 



INTERVIEWEES* SUGGESTIONS AND COMMENTS ON 
FUTURE NEEDS 

Attitudes of Local Librarians 

Several of the librarians interviewed stated that steps should be taken to 
promote librar*ians* interest in service to handicapped readers since man^ librar- 
ians are unaware of the need for special services to such patrons • One inter- 
viewee stated that it would be desirable to assign a State Library consultant to 
coordinate public library activities for the handicapped and to disseminate xn- 
foiwition about special services. She thought possibly the State Library should 
maiiitsin a collection of equipment which could be lent to libraries or library 
associations for display purposes, and she felt that a workshop on the use of this 
equipment would also be helpful. 

One librarian expressed the idea that every public library should have a 
policy statement about service to readers with special probleiM. The Cleveland 
Public Library is one of the very few libraries which has such a statement, 
which reads as follows: 

In order to meet the total needs of the community, the Library has 
an objective of adapting its services to the special requirements 
of ill and handicapped people. To meet this objective, book 
materials in varied forms are taken to persons in their own homes 
and in health and welfare aigencies. For the blind and for the 
physically, mentally, and socially handicapped the objective is to 
provide resotirces for information, recreation, and rehabilitation. 

Promotion and Publicity 

One of the greatest needs, mentioned by almost all the librarians interviewed, 
was an increase in promotion of the service. Several commented on the fact that 
the large majority of handicapped people do not know about special library ser- 
vices. Therefore much publicity and other promotional activities should be under- 
taken. One noted that her library did little publicity about such services be- 
cause they did not have the staff and resources needed to take care of the great 
demand which would probably result from publicity. 

Another interviewee stated that sometimes librarians start a special program 
for the handicapped and find little response and then abandon the service because 
they believe there is no need for it. She believed that if the service were 
publicized, it would be used. 



Need for Referrals 



Several librarians mentioned the value of referrals and stressed the import- 
ance of contacts with voluntary and tax-supported agencies which coxild direct 
prospective readers to libraries. One of the librarians makes regular visits to 
such agencies to explain the library program and to encourage referrals. She also 
addresses groups, such as classes of student nurses. She felt that contacts with 
appropriate agencies should be made at least once a year to remind officials about 
library services for the handicapped. 

Staff Needs 



Several respondents mentioned the necessity of increasing qualified staff, 
and one librarian felt that her agency was dangerously understaffed. In general, 
service to readers with special problems requires considerably more time than 
ordinary public library service. Books must be ’’custom selected” to meet the 
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iTH-arasts of individual readers because most handicapped ^trons 

librSSS ?o own selections. Consequently, librarians shoul4 4^te 

much time and effort to such work. 

In one llbrmfy, staff was so limited that pe™onal contact bemen^litearian^ 
and haSdicap^d ^iotis was very rare. The librarian's letter to the Project 
Director contained the followiing: 

At present, contact betwsen library and 

or teleohone: but, of coarse, personal visits would ^ much more 
effective in determining the real tastes and needs of the readers. 

visits would permit the librarian to do some real reader s 
^idance work, which some patrons sincerely want. 

one of the librarians working with the bli^ noted t^t i|^“iJSrsh^ld ^ 
do field service because of inadequate staff. She 

abir?o viS? pItroM or to talk 5ith them on the telephone xn order to assist 
them in selecting books* 

Increased Resources Needed 

'TV.o TioAd for increased resources was mentioned by several respondents. One 
felt Slit SSny ?LarUb?t^^^^ have large-typs books some audio ^ 

ials for local handicapped readers. A °auch as^large-type^books , 

ies noted that they jjeeted a “"5bwiersS^il«’the blind thIrelS a need 

tl?Ls if"eoor£d Slt^ills, inoludiU tapes. Since taping is an 

S very hkpful. One of the librarians working with the homebound felt that tne 
materials budget needed to be greatly expanded. 

Handling of Talking-Book Machines 

Handling of '■•iMT.g book machines was noted by several respondents. In ge»- 

were doiS**a^very good job and should continue to do so. There was ® 
S?\^Si^^S^cSSSSs!;^Sv;rarielt that if^^^ 

reaSMdSicir “o ^ 

might not be able to handle the introduction of machines to the physically 
handicapped. 

stated ?Slf siSIf TOnrhSdioSpS^eSdS^ u^|d®SSllecll^°of disla^lib^ies , 

?Sty shSSld S“birto call lo" dist«.oe without payxng a special charge. 

Role of Local Libraries 

A number of suggestions about the r^e ^““^"“g^Sri^ve^stS; role 
There seemed to ** “"55'^’“”*® .“^yS^^Jnvful uroerams of service to the handicapped 
in service to the ^^^^^^•PP^^'s'nwSo^qSiflcient^ell -trained staff and a good mater- 
are expensive, however, and require services should be handled by 

ials ejections P*St^? ?o dSiSl Ixl^Sve equipment Sd 

larger libraries. It was felt ttat w att^ to cxvxue^^ Swatering down" the 

resources among a large °”£“i^”nat the most meaningful programs be 

?SSi:“n1oSSSSu;s i^rhSirelSLIre redical and rehSilltation facilities. 
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because a large nunsber of handicapped people live In such places? thereforef.lt 
would bft unwise to estAbllsh expensive programs In ccKomunltles which do not hsve 
such facilities* 

Most respondents stated that local libraries, especially sibaII libraries, 
could play an important but limited role, I.ocal librarians should be encouraged 
to refer handicapped patrons to those libraries which have special materials and 
services. Several librarians suggested that every public library and every school 
library have uniform application blanks for making referrals. 

Other suggestions about the role of the local library include the following; 

Every local library should have a collection of large type books. 

Every libraxy should have a statement about service to the 
handicapped in its policy. 

Local libraries should incl\3de both handicapped and non- 
handicapped people in library programs, such as discussion 
groups, as a means of integrating handicapped and non- 
handicapped patrons. 

Change in Rules for Eligibility 

Several respondents stated that Title IV -B should be expanded to include all 
those with severe handicaps, not only those who are unable to handle library mat- 
erials because of physical limitations. It was felt that people with severe 
handicaps arc not generally able to visit libraries to select materials? therefore 
libraries shoitld have funds to send field workers to their homes, Mbreover. 
many of the hai^dicappcd require special expensive types of materials and equip- 
ment; therefore, libraries need additional funds to serve them well. 

One respondent estimated that only two or three per cent of the homebound 
readers presently served by the library would be eligible under Title She 

also felt that many of those who arc eligible would use library materials only 
rarely because they arc so ill. Another respondent stated that only two of four- 
teen homebound children presently served would be eligible under Title IV-B, 



Part II 



recommendations 

Part I is a detailed faotu^ a^*?L'lteaiw^sSv&’’S«t*are 

and physically handicapped people in Ohioi^i^he liwag^ s^ctxc^^ 

availake to them. The services the state, with help from 

2"SSS^ofvo5JS?^»d%Uc"jge5»|s.^^^ 

coranoinity level* • > 

Against the wealth of this background 

a kind of program that might be Act for “eSablishing and 

?itle IvVof the Library “si«U?^SdlSawod." handi- 

i«5,roving libr^ s^ioes^o the physiMl^^^ legally bll^and 

capped, as defined by ttie Txti.e - ^ . HooAuae of other types or degrees of 
visually handicapped but also P®®P^® * conventional printed materials* The 

rtSi^'^misSg^^'ih a“utatanlial®lmprovement in present services and their s*- 

leSSon W l^e additional categories of readers. 

Principles 




It is clear from ^?^°®|^*oincxnMti^progS^ f^ Srho^bound^and^ 
served locally by the Cleveland the visually and physically 

institutionalized, those^^larly provided to sighted, ambulatory 

handicapped are far g JibrSes* read the catalogs, browse amo^^the 

readers p who can visit their .. .j ^ y^t handicapped readers should have 9 

shelves', and ask essentiaV 

and our socie^ mav live as normal and rewarding lives as possible, 

information, in ovd^r t\^t^ey ^y hold jobs, become educated, and 

^e^vlbtf ih^r^ compensatory services 

would includes 

•.ssu 

WaSSSlng l*<«rsms under library sponsorship. 

««t f»fttitrol of resources in special media, including 
c> The bibliographical control 01 intcrlibrary referral services* 

oSy from highly selective periodic lists. 

si* .p «av*ApAn4^ 1 ibrarv sarvicas to tha handicapped is on 
Si lleSSrluture JIference snd reading guid««e. 
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collection building, and bibliographic services should also emphasize in greater 
degree the wgent needs of some of these readers for educational, technical, and 
vocational information, 

2. It is recommended that coimnunity libraries«-pubiic, school, college, or 
special— ^develop the front lines of service to the visually and physically handi- 
capped as well as to normal readers . 

Only at the community level, where direct personal contact is possible, can 
the needs of the handicapped be fully assessed and understood, the necessary pro- 
fessional guidance be given, and the available resources, wherever they may be 
located, be made known and used. Whereas, in the past, community libraries have in 
general left responsibility for the handicapped to the mail order services of the 
regional libraries, it is believed they should now accept that part of the responsi- 
bility which can only be discharged locally— the personal, human contacts. 

3. It is recommended tb^t communi ty library se:^ices to the handicapped be 

nr> banic^siTQpped. bv a system of regiorial libraries within t he State, and 
that this system be the sa^ as that create 1, or to be created, for cooperative 
library services in general. 

Although the front line of service should be at the community level, the low 
density of the handicapped population in all hut the major urban centers of the 
State, as indicated by Dr, McCrossan*s data, will require a largergaographical 
base to support the needed collections and services. Regional centers, similar to 
those of Cleveland and Cincinnati but serving smaller areas, would ideally house 
major collections of frequently used materials within reasonable telephone and 
messenger distance from local library outlets, including both the branch libraries 
in urban systems and the community libraries in neighboring counties. (A division 
of community, regional, and statewide responsibilities will be suggested below.) 

A regional system for library service to the handicapped should follow the 
same lines as that for cooperative library services in general in order to take 
advantage of the same admiiiistrative and legal structures, the same communication 
systems, the same processing departments, and so on. The high cost of special 
services tc a minority group could be most effectively controlled by working 
through systems that already exist, and are already supported^ for service t© the 
majority* 

4. It is recommended that loca?. responsibility (m unicipal and county, as well 
as state) for the financial support o:£ library services to the handlcappea oe 
encouraged and developed. 

Federal funds from Title IV -B of the LSCA are authorized for only three years, 
and should be viewed primarily as seed money* An adequate long-term program for 
the improvement of services and their extension to lai^e new categories of readers, 
including the creation of additional regional centers, will require either a major 
augmentation of tjtie state subsidy now paid to the Cleveland and Cincinnati centers, 
or the development of municipal and county eiources of support, or both* In prin- 
ciple, it is believed that library services to the handicapped should not only be 
offered through normal, local library channels but also financed from the same 
normal sources. 

5* It is recommended that the distrifrxtion and repair of talking book ma- 
chines become In due course the responsibility of the regional library centersT 

The major reasons for this reconiaendatlon are (1) to enable handicapped 
readers to obtain their books and machines from the same agency, instead of having 
to deal with two seemingly unrelated ogenclefli, and (2) to enable the local Itbrary 
staffs to benefit from the additional personal contacts with readers that the pick- 
up and delivery of machines entails. No criticism of the present work of the Ohio 
Bureau of Servioea for the Blind is Implied, although the normal reatrletion of 
its program to the ^legally” blind is a matter of serious concern, now that fully 
equivalent services laust be extended to other visually and physically handicapped 



neoole The Telephone Ploneero could, of couree, continue their velueble contrl- 
lS^S»«clSrion with the reglonel llbrery center.. 

Lftvels of ReaBotmlbllity. 

Before considering the outline*v^%^elly*tS**dl^^ 

s:sgsSi!f^s:.':-!4-£S.iSi Si.r.naX'S 

conunnlty llbrery agencies, + 

Cornpunlty libraries 

J\ ?S“h!nSlMOoe^fS“Siekl^thS°oS^ t^l^forSf^ 

:SSe“^f.nd%«Sl?S gSltince, end f^ loc.tlng end obtelnlng book, in apecl.1 

media, 

the h.ndlc^^pef “ 

llbrery grSup llct^^ind^l^uSkriJoups!"^^^-^^^^ 

X^er co».^t 7 llbr«.le. the 

r^lSg cStSSf »d Sr|2S« end coSrdlnete volunteer tranecrlblng .ctlvltles. 

Re ^glonal libraries 

The regional centers would ®*^®J!^®®£^®^^^°JSmuni^^llbr^^ 

?Sf :of?''p.S?‘’^S\«d?e'ucS? -,ont.S?. beyond the Imedlete reach of the centra 
The regional centers would: 

Weaulslti"'i.*by°gSt"cespecUl^ cTOtom*tr.nscrlp- 
Son^)'’SS"pScSX“*ni Cc) tr.n.cllptlon. by volunteer group. 

In the area. 

rle. in the «glX^lnSlS3iSS “aSicllptl^“5j*voi™teS°^i^f Snd^^^ 
holdings to the State Library, 

readers in the region, 

a rsuras-s^'^ns.'sh-sffis.s ». 

center’s own commuhlty, 

., Offer reference. re.dl^ |^"SSlin:?*c»?eJSf tH^^^y l^iSle. 
SS*bS!if'’o/XS*«SSe?Sf SnSilrectly to reader, in the center*, own coi<l«.nlty. 

f) Supply rotating deposit collections to cemaonlty libraries and/or 

?’PJ;STollowing analysis Is adapted from th® COMSTAC standa^^^ follows 

closely this author’s recommendations to the California State Lib s*y. 
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bookmobile visits to shut-ins. 

g) Keep a stock of talking book machines for prompt delivery to readers 
in the region. Insure that new readers are instated 

machines are picked up and repaired, that substitute machines »e supplied, etc. 

h) Establish reference, browsing, and study rooms, recoding and dupli- 
cating studios, and safe, single level access to regional library facilities. 

i) Haintain a register of volunteer transcribers in the region, coordin- 
ate their activities, provide studios for them, and insure that acceptable standaros 
of transcribing are observed. 



j) Develop an efficient communications system (or utilise an existing 
one), including telephone, teletype, and messenger services, as may be indicated, 
within the region. 

k) Supplement community efforts to seek out and identify potential 
readers and certify their eligibility. 

l) PuMiciae the prograia. 



The State Library 

The role of the State Library would be primarily administrative, coordlnative, 
planning, and promotional* 

a) Provide planning and consultant services to the regional and commun- 
ity libraries. 



b) Administer federal and state subsidies. 

c) Maintain a statewide union catalog of resources in special wedla, 
and provide Interlibrary loan or transcribing, referral services. Report Ohio 
holdings to the Library of Congress and other national agencies. 



The State Library would not itself 

vices. The regional center at Columbus should be whe Columbus Publ*^c Library. 



The Existing Regional Libraries, 

The existing regional libraries at Ciev^and and fincinnaa 
the development of intensive local services ^thln 

including neighboring counties, and would relinquish responsibility iOr services 
to other regions as new centers were created. Mail order services wo^d be con- 
tinued at the present level, however, with approwiate reimbursement from state or 
other funds, to those regioAs that may still be without centers of their own. 

First Steps 

The state plan for Immediate action, whatever the long-term goals and deslgti) 
will have to be*^tailored to the funds that are initially made available by Congress 
Only $25,000 has been allocated to Ohio for fiscal 1968, and the 
Isation for fiscal 1969 is $168,000. If all goes well, as much as $250,000 might 
be authrolzed for Ohio in five years or so. 

The transition from the present organisation and level of se^lces to those 
envisaged above will take many years of cooperative effort. Initially, the «- 
tension of services at the present level by the existing regional libraries to 
the additional categories of readers embraced by Title IV-B of the 
establishment of planning, coordlnative, and consultant services in the State 
Library should be given priority. 



6* It la recoomended t^t dttrjj^_ fl8cal 196^ petidlug 

aubaidv or the of tlnanciai 

bfe Kloci^ftd to the dleveland and Cincin n ati centers £or ™ 

levels of aotyice ttiroxikhodt the State to the categor i es of newly eligible ysftdor ,. 
embraced bv tbe nev i^ltle. 

7, It Is recommended that, dortng; fis cal 1968, and 
of reBDot^lbllltv for tKe distribution ol talking booK macnlnea t? rhe reponfi^ 
llbraiv centera/ tfltle funds be kllocated to .the_ 0hlo Bureau , of servpei^ 

^Ke Mind' for t&e e^^^^ oj its services to tke categorie s o¥ltesrly ellgibU 

readers embraced bv tbe new Title, 

8 It la recommended that, durlnsi; fiscal 1968 . the remaining funds be _ 
allocated to the StatV’Ubra^tT^ a tmi -time consm. tant (.at 

salary rate of $l«t>uoo or more), ylffi s^porting sta ff 

budgets f dr conferences and worKshopi^, to b egin its statewide planning > nooydln ^^ 
ative. and promotional activities^ 

The nse of federal funds for all three of the above purposes should. ^^weVcr, 
be viewed as only an interim measure, while state and local souses of finaUclsl 
support are developed. The federal subsidy should in subsequent years be used^^ 
primarily for the demonstration of improved, more inte^ivc services at 
tv level and the establishment of additional regional library centos. ^^"*5 

Snds for fiscal 1969 (including unexpended funds from fiscal 1968) 
cTily as necessary, to continue the three programs of fiscal 1968, pending state and 
local support, itiile the following two programs are added. 

9, It is recommended that, in fiscal 1969 j. the establishment of at least one 
new regional library system be supported with Ti tle iv-^b funds. 

10, It is recommended that, i n fiscal 1969. at least 
intensive. tica*sonaIlaed. cemmuni^ service to the visually and physically hancyy^^ 
SSn ^•■S^ort.d idtfc 'i ' ltie Tvlb elt^r In one St 

-tn anm^ special^ont ext . such as a local public library, a college^.^ 

hospital, or a nursing home ."" 

While the broad design of statewide services to the handicapped calls for the 
creation of new regional lenters, the desired qt^it£ of 
strated in a wide variety of local situations .Title 

provides for the support of library services not only by public libraries but also 
by any "public or other nonprofit libraries, agencies, or organisations. 



>i-Hote ' tK it fiscal 1968 is already lialf gone and that only four or five months 

of activity could be mounted, and would need to be funded, yet this year. 
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STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY SERVICES 

The needs which reading can satisfy for the sighted read^ are eve^ bit as 
real for the blind and visually handicapped. Blind readers, the majority of whom 
live in normal community settings, require library service in a multxtbde pi 
i/ays— as children becoming acquainted with a child’s world; as studpnts in school; 
as persons learning a trade or profession in order to mpke a living; as citlse^ 
and voters who need to be informed; as children and ^adults who need factual inf orm* 
ation in ccnnecticn with an infinite variety of subjects; as children and Adu^s 
who have leisure time to fill; and finally, but by no means least, , as people with 
normal ambitions, fears and concerns who need the guidance, the stimulation and the 
satisfaction that reading can bring. 

Fundamentally, library service should accomplish the same objectives for the 
blind and visually handicapped as for the sighted. There ^e, nevertheless, 
important differences arising from the need to compensate for lacJc^of sight as 
well as from the conditions which blindness imposes on the means of rendering 
library service. By definition, blind people cannot use conventional printed 
materials. They must depend on the spoken word, on large tsrpe, on tactile devices 
such as bmille or on other mechanical or optical aids. Useful as they are, these 
methods cannot be said to meet the full range of reading needs. 

Although many blind and visually handicapped people travel as freely as sighted 
people, it must be recognized that, for others, blindness imposes so^ restrictions 
on physical mobility. This is further complicated by the fact that blindness may 
be accompanied by other physical handicaps. Moreover, the inability to read prxnt- 
ed materials not only applies to the book the blind or visually handicapped person 
waiits to read but is an important factor in the selection process itself. The de- 
vices by which blind people read do not, as yet, lend themselves readily to scann- 
ing or browsing. 

The real difficulty in providing highly specialized materials to blind and 
visually handicapped people arises from the relatively low density of the blind 
population, which necessitates different library service patters from those used 
for sighted people. All library service is based on the principle that, by sharing 
resources and services among a sufficient number of persons, the cost pet* user is 
r-^duced to a reasonable point. Whereas the number of persons who share the cost , 
of library service in a city, a university, or a school ““V^Sreat enough ^ 
the cost per user a modest one, the same cost divided by the number of blind and 
visually handicapped people one might expe^ to find in 

be many times higher. The ratio of blind to sighted is in the order of one to five 
hundred, even whin one includes the increasing numbers of older pMple who, while 
not ’’blind” in the legal sense, are functionally blind as far as reading is 
concerned. 

SFECI^ TE^INOLOGx visually handicapped,” as used for purposes of these stand- 
ards, refers to any blind, visually handicapped or partially sighted person whose 
vision, after treatment and/or correction, is impaired to the ^tent that he or 
she is unable to use printed materials prepared for normally sighted persons. 

Present federal library administrative regulations define “blindness” as cen- 
tral visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye ^th correction, or angular 
vision no greater^ than twenty de^Bes; to persons certified as gating 
vision, reading matter is provided through regional libraries f or tl» blind, fi^ae 
of charge, including postage. The Library of Congress is now reviev^ng these 
latiotts^in terms of the broader definition cited above as relating to the standards 

presented herein. 
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STANDARDS FOR SERVICE IROGRAMS 

’•Library materials” is the term used to include all media the visually handi- 
capped can use: braille, large type, recording, print, etc. 

The designation ’’community library” is used to indicate the library^unit at 
the local level: public libraries, association l^-t>farics, coimty Ixbrariea, _ 

branches of large city libraries and others , including academic libraries which 
receive subsidy for provision of community library service, 

’•Library systems” refers to a group of libraries working together in a cooper- 
ative program for coordinated and improved service, 

^Reffional libraries for the blind” refers to those libraries, located through- 
out the country, that have been selected by the Library of Congress, to serve as^ 
distributing agencies for the reading resources provided by its division for the 
Blind, These libraries are located in agencies serving the blind, in public li- 
braries or are connected with state library agencies* 

THE MAT^^OF library material* to the blind and vlsi^lly handicapped 

will average at ll&st five to seven times the cost of piuva^ding the same 
service to sighted people, A minimum program of federal, state and local community 
iiU retire cSrrently.at least $25,00 per blind Peraon^in the service^a^ 
In a school library for the blind, the total annual cost for materials will come 
close to $40,00 per student if resource needs are to be met. 

Some of the factors that account for the higher cost of library service to 
the blind and visually handicapped are: 

The average braille book coats $18,00 per title) the same b oo k in 
conventional form for elementary or for junior high school libraries 

costs $3.50— $4,00 on the average, ^ 

Reading materials for blind and visually handicapped ^persons must 
be provid^ in several forms. The same title ^7 needed in braille, 
in large type and in recorded form for use by different readers^ 

nhfreM Standards for School library Programs^ call for a ^nimum 
of five minutes per week per child of personal attention, careful 
analvsis by librarians serving blind and visually handicapped people 

«tlmat« that at lelst a half hour will be required to provide 
comparable guidance and service to a visually handicapped child. 

DEVE1.1^NT^0F S®VICE| e century WS8 the 

American Printing House for the Blind was chartei ed by the State oi Kentucky , 
provide, at cost^ embossed books to meet the demand for mat^ials 
institutions. In 1879 the United States Congress appropriated funds for the 
American Printing House for the Blind to provide these needs. 

Boston^bl^n&ls'^iy M InriSI Ild^SSl'^J^trS^n^TcSiSd^ 

^^^SSslbili^for Jlrvio^ by o^^^^ 

decade recorded textbooks and educational material upon request. 

pattern of library service dates from the 
"dS^ 'Sif could al.o benefit from 



S-2 Library Services 

the program. Several amendments or modifications have been made to provide mater** 
iais in the various forms (braille, tape, talking books, talking machine, etc.> 
that are necessary to satisfy the needs of blind readers. 

To carry out the mandates of the law, the Library of Congress selected a num- 
ber of libraries, strategically located throughout the country, to sc^rve as dis- 
tributing agencies. These are known as regional libraries for the blind. Vrem, the 
beginning, the program has worked on the principle, now current in public library 
service, of a system of libraries with a strong central collection and with an easy, 
flexible flow of materials. The Library of Congress is the key to the system. 

It is responsible for providing the major materials and for stimulating research to 
reproduce the best possible books and to provide the most up-to-date forms of mater- 
ials and machines. It is assisted by the American Foundation for the Blind and the 
American Printing House for the Blind. 

Library services are also given in residential schools for blind and visually 
handicapped children, which have existed in the United States since 1832. More 
than half the total number of ouch children, however, are enrolled in schools for 
the sighted. In addition, a large number of blind and visually handicapped students 
are registered in colleges, universities and professional schools. 

LEVELS OF RESPONSIBILITT 

The first le’!^el of res]^nsiblllty rests in the Division for the Blind of the 
Library of Congress, which uaplements the word and Intent of the Congress, using 
annual appropi^ations provided by that body. This national responsibility begins 
with the selection and distribution of books and related materials for subsequent 
use by the libraries in the several states. These activities provide a broad base 
of leadership and coordination. 

The second level of responsibility rests in the state governments, acting 
through their designated agencies responsible for public and school library service, 
in much the same fashion as Congress acts through the Library of Congress. The 
libraries for the blind receive their guidance, book collections and related mater- 
ials as a result of the national activity. Therefore, the state library* s most 
immediate responsibility is to asstsre the best possible use of the national re- 
sources. In addition, the state library agency is expected to supplement these 
resources with materials obtained through its own somces and with materials of 
local Interest and value. 

The third level of responsibility resides in the community. It rests with 
each community within a state, working through its coomunlty library agencies: 
county libraries, library systems, city libraries, school libraries, libraries in 
rehabilitation centers, university libraries, etc.— in short, atjy library, wbllc 
or private, encountering blind or visually handicapped persons among its clientele. 
These libraries have the state and national programs as backstops to which they 
turn for information, publications and book resources beyond their immediate 
holdings. 

DEVELOIMENT OF STANDARDS ^ ^ , ^ ^ . 

Ducing the past ten years standards have been adopted in most fields of li- 
brary ser^ce and forward strides have been made in library service for various 
groups. Two publications pinpointed the need for standasnis for library se^ice to 
the blind and visually ha .aicapped. S\irvey of Library Sei^ices fo r Blind, 

1956 by Francis R. St. John noted, as one of its recommendations: "There Is a ^ , 

aSftonstrated need for a set of basic standards for library service for the blind.” 
fifuTid^T^ds for Library Functions at the State Level, developed by the Survey and 

As8oci.Ati.on of as s 

BtBXidmtdt ••ResoiMPces available within or near each state should include a full 
range of reading materials for the blind and visually handicapped* 

1' ’ - . . , . 

^P.108, Sftft Aubandix B — Selected References. 

^P.tl. See Appendix B — Selected References. 



STANDARDS FOR SERVICE PROGRAMS 

The standards endorsed by the ^rican Library J®J^2\isuallv handi?^ 

fields of library service imply the intent A 

capped readers within the scope of the a^anda^s, nf^ to be^^oressly u^e r- 
Guide to Elvalnation with Minimum Standards notes. rmnn anfl thut 

^ool thaf S^^tandard in this docuielTra pplies to all ^ S^X’pSSSlatiL 

Tstandiurd is not achieved if its provisions are met for one part of the population 

but not for another*”^ 
least every five years. 

It la the alL.- of these prltMjioles and stand^ to provide a 8»Me 

to use printed materials prepared for normally-sighted persons, 

5p. 5. See Appendix Selected References, 



PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING LIBRARY SERVICE 
THE BLIND AND VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 



The following principles, which define a nationwide program of service to 
blind and visually handicapped readers, underlie the standards enunciated xn 
succeeding sections. 

All standards relate to "blind and visually handicapped" persons as de- 
fined under Special Terminology, page 196. 

The low density of blind population requires a broader base of support 
and service than that which may suffice for sighted readers. The larger units of 
government- federal, regional, and state- therefore play an essential , 

support and provision of library resources for the blind and visually handicapped, 
and this role should be both continued and strengthened. 

Responsibility for blind and visually handicapped readers does not stop 
at the federal and state levels. Since blindness knows no geographical barriers, 
any community, school, college, business, profession or other group may be the 
setting in which a blind person functions. The library agency which serves any of 
these groups should be prepared, within reasonable limits, to see that the needs 
of the blind members of the group are served as well as those of the sighted mem-* 
bers. Services to be rendered by the community library range from bibliographtc 
£issistsnce and referral in some situatxons to the actual provision of materials 
in others. 

Every kind of library should make a special effort to include blind and 
visually handicapped people in all the services jprovided for sighted patrons. 

Needs for book talks, story hours, vacation reading programs, adult education 
activities, musical events and reader advisory services are the same for all 
people- sighted and blind- regardless of the form of the books supplied to rill 
the individual need. Application of these standards xs not limited to Ixbrarxes 
which serve blind people exclusively but extends to all fancies which render or 
might render library services to blind and visually handicapped people-- ^blxc 
libraries , school libraries , college libraries , regxonal Ixbraries for the blind 
and others. 



While blind and visually handicapped people in any community are apt to 
be relatively few in number, the range of their reading needs may mn the full 
gamut of human knowledge. Adequate library servxcc to blind and vxs^lly handi- 
capped readers is possible otily if all libraries- those which generally serve 
sighted readers as well as those which generally serve blind rea^rs-are^sys tem- 
atically linked together into an integrated system specifically designed to bring 
together these readers and special library materials for their reading needs. 

A plan must define and clearly assign to the appropriate levels of 
government— national, state, city, county, school district and 5^^*“ 

ity for those aspects of library service for the blind and visually handicapped 
which arc most effectively and most efficiently pcrfonned at that level. 

Library service for the blind and visually handicapped involves all of 
the basic principles and objectives that apply to library service for sighted 
people, plus whatever additional steps arc necessary to compensate for the handi- 
capping effects of blindness. As in the case of sighted 

ly handicapped people should have immediately at hand certain basic ^fcrence 
St^ials for repeated use, and a range of materials from which to choose for gen- 
eral reading. More specialized needs which exceed these minimum facilities must 
be met by calling on resources made available by the states and regions. 



STANDARDS FOR SERVICE FROGRAMS 

Bibliographic devices comparablt* to those 
reader most ’» dlveloped and widely distributed eo that ^ 

blind and the visually handicapped can be readily located idierever they e3e.-st* 

Conammication and duplication facilities 
developed and used to make resources quickly and 

areas. Every effort should be made to exploit technological developjients^t 
they occur^n furthering library service to the blind and the visually hmdicapped 

Special attention nrust be given to services and tools that l^rove the 
ability of the blind and the visually handicapped reader to browse, both in the 
selection of matei^lals and within individual publications. 

In the provision of library services for the blind and visually ^ndl- 
caoDed the use of volunteers for transcribing and supple^ntary services . . 
long-established and viable practice* Volunteers |o 

stitite for, professional staff. The applicable standards in TTBy ayv 

mnd Volunteer Service are endorsed for use 1^ 

volunteers. 



1.1 



1, FEDERAL LEVEL OF SERVICE 

The federal c^ovemment has responsibility under law for providing t^^ ^lo 
readins materials^in special form needed by blind readers, and f hr 
natlol^de system of libraries for the blind ^ 
is administered by the Library of Congress, 

blind is established by statute. The national library for the blind peet® 
responsibilities ^dien it— 

SIZE OF COLLECTION, Maintains a balanced collection 
currently useful titles in braille, large type and 

at least 6,000 currently useful children’s titles selected from standard 
recommended sources. 

1.1.1 Provides sufficient duplication of these titles 
in quantity, with at least one copy available for each ten to a:iftecn 

requests for each title. 

112 Adda at least 1,000 adult titles and 500 children’s titles to the 
* national library system each year, in addition to replacements. 

pSIonSI^Se^dfrf e?eJTbuSd .tid vlsi«aiy hradlcpped reader .nd for refer- 
ence use in serving them. 

1.2.1 Maintains ^ isaion catalog of all library materials available fbr 
the blind, 

1 2.2 Employs professional personnel to coo^ile annotated, analytic 
bibliographies upon request for any subject area. 

PROCESSING* Provides all books conq^letely processed, Incl^ng catalog 

cards, book cards, uniform labeling, mailing containers, etc. 



1,2 



1,3 



1.4 



1.5 



FIELD CONSULTANTS, Provides field consultants to stimulate and 
coordinate services, 

SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL IMIROVEMENTS. Keeps abreast of scientific and 
technical changes in the field. 
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S-2 I^ibrary Services 

1,6 RES^j^GH, Conductitf x^search «nd la^Iemetits findings to 
to '.'the blind* 



2.1 



1 7 LIBRARY VOLtJNTEEJRS, Goordinetes end maintain stehderds .for lib»et*f^yd|i^ 
withspeciel emphasis on qualitj' and production of materials. (See also 
A»3. Iteraonnel Adniinistration and Volunt eer Servioe. / 

2. SME AND REGIONAL LIBRARIES 

Library service for the blind and visually handicapped constitutes a fom of 

education. With education in our constitutional system 2l®^I?SS®Si'^^4f£HrS^a«rvice 
state level of government, states should make financial piwvi si on for 1^^*^ 
for the blind and visually handicapped as they do for ^es of edwation. 

For blind and visually handicapped persona, as J 

sponsible for library service at the level set forth in |be Meri^ Li 

.Swov^d by tbe Amerlow Ubr«ry A.»oel.tl<m in WT3*». 

Each sMte ahould maintain a library for tl» blind i£ Jt 5??i *_5?*?S^ih^Sla 
et least 1.000 i-jers. If the blind population within a state will 
number of readers, two or more states should join in mainta*i.ning a regioipl library 

"for the, blind. 

In addition to the aforementioned A,L.A, standards, the l ii^ate or regroni^ 
libraty. 'for 't^ ' blind--''' 

mOFESSIONAL StAFF, Provides an^ administrative 

a 1 staff member for each 750 registered readers, and additional proxcssiona** 

8 taff^as needed. See Appendix A— Suggested St affing Pattern for guidelines. 

2.1.1 insures that the administrative libra^ has equalajW^ 
raiding with other major departments within the parent library, 

2.1.2 Employs profMslon.1 st.ff .ecrcdlted 

library school and/or meet state library certification^, 

215 Recoaniaes the importance of professional library escperiettcd with 
readetS*and\f personal qualifications fcr conqietent perfottwi^e. 

now-professional STAFF, Provides non-professional staff sufficient to per- 
form duties required for consistently efficient service, 

2.2.1 Relates the non-professional staff (excluding maintenance^ 
to professional staff in a ratio of tro non-professlonai for each 

^ " professional .position, 

LIBRARY MATERIALS. Maintains a basic collection 

forms (braille, large type, recordings, etc.) prwlded by t^ national 
library, sufficient to cover the regular neevis of its region* 

2.3.1 Acfjolres those litesiy meteriels 
ests and needs of its own area (state and local historiea, regional 
biographies, folklore, special Industrial interests, etc,;* 

2.5.2 Acquires those library materials produced 
able in quality and forouits usable by and of use to the blind and 

visually handicapped, 

2,4 smiXSlAPHiaiL MATERIAL. Affords ready access to a full 

hocT^ tktA twurlodicttl iwdH3«:es and atrandax^ 

^StandaSs ^r\lbrary F»mctiotts at the State Appendix Selected R^^ 

;5i ces) states; «»Resotirc^ ‘ 1iv^ l3hl^^ or near each state sh^d^^^ a 

luineange of reading mater i.‘»ls for tl c blind and visually handicapped, 

^ A . 



2,2 



2.3 
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and book’lists In the fSm*moot appropriate to their needs. 

2.5 SERVICES. Provides a variety of services for readers and the coaonnlty 
including: 

2.5.1 Loan of materials by mail free to any blind resident of the region* 
contact with such persons. 

2.5.4 instruction and ^guidance In the ^thHeSerS^^ 

JS^lXflcSMe^W S M"S^tplSg thirgrou,. 

materials and catalogs to local agencies. 

2^6.1 Maintains close liaison with agencies distributing tclRltigJJOoR mach^^ 

transcribing service and duplication of large rype mara x«j.o 
visuallr handicapped people. 

^ SliSlJrJS4g.S:Ti^r”.lSIS.'lSfSLS*.SB^^ 

the region. 

2 7 2 Reports to the natiotua library on all oompleted volrateer-produced 
** ’ matSials and their availabUity for loan or duplication. 

2.7.3 Meets «*e ojandards for wlunt^ service set forth in A-3, Persona sL 
A^inistration and Voluntee r Service. 

2.8 STIMUIATIOH. Stimulates the use and intappretation of aervices through all 
appropriate means. 

3. COMMlSNm LIBRARIES 

The local community blinS and^viswlly^SndicappeS^^ si 

?he ssSe level as gov.o^ A^cUtion.'tee?. 

Guide to Evslustlon with mn^ provide the primary re»wirce 

The state library be iully informed about 

for accomplishing this. The comnity librw should exeUt its 

Kr j!SST,s? a^a gSi? 

ssrhSLrss*sr^4.:s!ft‘vSr" *" “““ *“ 

constituents. The local communlw^ library— 

>•' s.is^4:.srraS2^ 

State and national library agencies. 
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3.I«X MaintalTift a file of Library of Congi^eas catalogs of books available in 
all forms for blind people of all ages. (Available without charge and 
requiring approximately one foot of shelf space. > 

3.1. 1.1 Makes these catalogs available also in the forms suitable for 
the patrons. 

3*2 STAFF. Has at least one qualified staff member whose duties consist of. Or 
include, primary responsibility for assisting blind or visually handicapped 
readers in locating information and materials, and for providit^ guidance 
in the use of available resources. 

3*2.1 Such staff member establishes and maintains active communication with 
local school librarian(s) to plan for and to provide complete library 
service. 

3.3 SERViGg REGISTER. Maintains a register of local individuals and organisations 
available for service as transcribers, personal readers, etc. to meet the more 
extensive requirements of blind and visually handicapped readers in the 
community. 

3.4 GROUP ACTIVITIES. Includes blind and visually handicapped persons in library 
group activities such as story hours, lectures and discussion groups. 

^ ADDITIONAL STAND/iRDS FOR LARGER LIBRARIES . . 1 

Large public libraries serving populations of 100,000 or more and central 
units of public libraiy systems additionally — 

3.5 REFERENCE MATERLALS. Provide reference materials in braille With, as minimum 
requirements, an encyclopedia, dictionary and atlas in braille and/or i-h 
media the visually handicapped can use. 

3.6 BROWSING COLLECTION. Maintain a browsing collection, on loan from the state 
or regional library for the blind, of at least five titles for each active 
reader.' 

3.6.1 This collection is exchanged as regularly as its use indicates. 

3.7 PERSONAL SERVICE. Make staff available to provide personal Service for Utgent 
reference needs and may provide volunteers for reading to blind and visually 
handicapped persons. 

3.8 STUDY AREA. Provide' a suitable study area for blind or visually handicapped 
readers who wish to make use of the librazy’s print collection with the help 
of personfil readers. 

3.8.1 provide shelving adjacent to the study area for any special libzary 
materials for the blind and visually handicapped. 

3*9 OPTICAL AIDS. Provide optical aids for access to printed materials by 
visually handicapped people. 

3.10 TAPE EQUIIWENT. Provide magnetic tape equipment for the recording of 

information from the print collection by staff members and/or volunteers. 



4. SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

All school systems should be fully informed about federal, state and local 
library resources and services, and draw on them as needed. 



STANDARDS FOR SERVICE HIOGRAMS 

The American Library Association Standards for School Library Programs 
sets forth standards for schools, including those serving blind children, jflie 
School Librarian and the Partially Seeing Chi ld , prepared by the American 
atibh oi School Librarians and tfie National Society for the Rrevention BllMness 
(1965). Ifhewise notes requirements to be met for adequate service to the partially 
sighted* The American Association of School Librarians is cnrrently planning to 
study the problems of library service to blind children in schools for the sighted 
and to recommend additional standards at a future date* 

The special requirements of all schools serving the blind and visually handi- 
capped. starting with the extra assistance in locating reading and reference ^ter- 
ials needed by blind and visually handicapped children, call for certain modifi- 
cations and adaptations of the aforementioned documents. These are set forth below. 



4.1 



A library in a school for the blind— 

mOFESSIONAL STAFF. Employs a professional librarian, plus a qualified 
assistant librarian for each 100 students after the first 100 students. 



4.1*1 Frofessional librarians qualify through graduation from an accredited 
school and/or meeting state certification requirements ? additional 
study in the specialized field and teaching experience are desirable. 

4,2 CLERICAL STAFF. Assigns one clerk-typist-braillist for each 100 students 
or major fraction thereof, 



4.3 BOOK COLLECTIONS. Assembl»iS collections of books, in the media the blind 
and visually handicapped can use, to the extent of at least 10 books pov 
pupil, or a minimum of 6,000 titles. 



4.4 



4.5 



4.6 



4,7 



4,8 



REFERENCE MATERIALS. Additionally provides reference materials for hlind 
and visually handicapped children with at least 50 basic titles for the first 
six grades, 75 basic titles for junior high school and 100 basic titles for 
senior high school. 

4*4*1 Provides encyclopedist, their supplements, dictionaries and other refer- 
ence works as they become available in media the visually handicapped 
can use. 

4.4. 1.1 Replaces regular print edition with current editions at leest 
. * every five years, 

4*4.2 Provides other needed reference materials in regular print if hot 
available in media the visually handicapped can use. 

FaJRIODlCALS, Furnishes (in braille, large type, recordings, regtdsr print, 
etc.) three to six newspapers, plus magazine titles on the foUoi^ng seale: 
kindergarten to sixth grade, 26; junior high school, 70? high school, 120. 

EXWSNDITORES . Expends annually for library materials (exclusive of salerics) 
the equivalent of $4,000-16,000 for each 100 students or fraction thereof. 



.6.1 Includes in this item only the portion of the Federal Quota that is 
spent for library materials* 

ATALOGINO* Puts in operation the approved method for cataloging and process - 
ng library collections for schools serving the blind and visually handicapped. 

>THER LIBRARY MATERIALS. Acquiree those library materials necessary to meet 
:he special interests and needs of the area (state histories, Ixterature, 
folklore, etc,). 

kS.l Acquires those library materials produced commercially that yrail- 
able in quality and formats usable by and of use to the blind and 



S«2 Library Services 
visxiaily handicapped. 

4.9 RESOmCE FILES. Maiutaina a file of current ^ference 

the library services available to blind and visually handicapped reade^i^^a from 
state and national library agencies. 

4,*9.1 Maintains a file of Library of Cons^ss catalogs of books available 
in all forms for the visually handicapped of all ages. 

4.9.1. 1 Also has these catalogs available in the forms suitable fOJ? 
students and faculty. 

4.1u QPTICIAL AIDS 4 Provides optical aids for access to printed materials by 
visually handicapped pupils. 

4^11 TAPE EQUIPMENT. Provides magnetic tape equipment for the recording of infer- 
mation^from the print collection by staff members and/or volunteers* 

4.12 STUDT AREA. Provides a suitable study area for f 

readers who wish to malie use of the library’s iu?int collection with the e p 

of personal readers. 

4 13 facilities. Provides adequate facilities for housing of library materials; 
braille, large type, regular print, recordings, etc. 

4.14 COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS. Establishes and maintains jetivve c^ni^tion 

with other libraries (local public, special, school, |^vc*, in ^ j ^ 

federal and regional) to plan for and to provide complete school library service 

4.14.1 Maintains close liaison with agencies distributing talking book machines. 

4 14 2 Maintains a I'effister of local individuals and service orgipiaat^ns 
• ^ailSle ?o Slet the more extensive requirements of blind and visually 
handicapped readers in the school. 

5. LIBRARIES OF AGENCIES SERVING BLIND 
AND VISUALLY HANDICAPPED PERSONS 

vfm-nt institutions, hospitals and organisations serving blind and 

visually'' handicapped persons, or employing a ®'^ 5 «** 35 i?LS'To®Letintf'othS^ 
maintain libraries or offer library services. In addition to meeting other pttgram 

standards, such agency librariea«-> 

5.1 SPECIAL LIBRARY MAT2RIALS. Include books in the forms (braille, ,laj?ge^^ t^ 
recordings, etc. ) ixaeful to the particular blind or visually handicapped 
people who use tite library. 

5.1.1 These may be purchased, provided by volunteers or obtained on deposit 
from regional libraries for the blind, 

5 *> USE OF LOCAL RESOURCES. Determine what resources for the visually handicap^d 
available In local public and school libraries, and draw on them as needed. 

5*3 PERSONNEL. Arrange for appropriate personnel, on either regular or consultant 
basis, to be available. 



6. EQUIPMENT 

While each library should attempt to 
number, large public libraries serving a population of l^OfVOO 
units of a public library system, large school systems and schools 
require specialized equipment. Most of this equipment is already available *4 

- 7 - 



STANDARDS FOR SERVICE IROGRAMS 

•riaKifii f-a them tlupough service clubs or ngeiicics* 
large libraries or is made available to them tnrocgc _ 

6.1.1 At le»8t one standard type»wi<»' for use W v^Aen. 

6.1.2 Suitable optical aids in ade<iuate quantity. 

6.1.3 At least one large print typeuriter. and additional ones a- deeded. 

6.1.4 At least one braiUe writer, and additional ones as needed, 

6.1.5 At least one tape recorder, and additional ones as needed. 

6.1.6 At least one four-speed record player or talUng book «achine. a 
Additioiwl ones as needed. 

additional equipment is desirable. 

..... .. ™ 

6.2.2 At least one braille duplicator and some means for bindl.« 
materials. 

7, PHYSICWiL FACILITIES 

qulre'^be'Js^ 

ill^ARIES SBRVINO BLI® ^ libraries wbicK serve 

both blind and sighted readers pro’rt.de. 

Kiiildlne bv blind or otherwise h»wdi- 
automobile. 

7.1.2 suitable spaces for exhibits for both blind and sighted patrons. 

7.1.3 Aaistenlng room, adequately ventilated, plus additional ones as needed, 
and/or use o£ earphones. 

libraries chiefly serving blind persons. Libraries which chiefly s«ve 
blind readers provides 

7.2.1 seating and related space at the rate of 60 square feet per reader. 

7.2.2 Adequate space for readers, records, circulation and personal sexless. 

-d. d.t,ds /.iEte Of 150 square feet per professional 
7 2.3 Office and work space at the rate o R 

* staff member. 

7.2.4 Adequate lighting in all areas. ^ ^ ^ 

Iflt'lh^^rrt^o^bnSMt’feit per 1.000 volumes circulated 
per year. 



7.1 



7.2 
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Appendix A 

SUGGESTED STAFFING PATTERN 
STATE AND REGIONAL LIBRARIE5i F<» THE BLIND 

One example of the use of personnel in a state or regional library for the 
blind may be seen in the following suggested pattern of staff orgatilaatlon, a 
pattern particularly applicable to libraries that serve a majority of patrons off 
of the premises. 

IROFESSIONAL STAFF 

Members of the professional staff must be graduates of an accredited library school 
and/or meet state library certification requirements. In addition, they should 
hat^e professional experience in library service to readers,. 



Administrative Librarian 
for Idle Blind 



One for each library, 
regardless of siae 



Organizes and administers state or other libraries for the blind. 

Advises t.ie budget officer of specific needs from state allocations. 

Develops supplementary resources and sources for additional funds. 

In cooperation with state special education and other agencies, promote and 
guides local library services for the blind. 

Acts as extension librarian and field consultant for deposit collections in 
public libraries, schools, hospitals, institutions and other agencies. 

Develops special services to blind people of all ages, such as summer reading 
programs, reference services, etc. 

Maintains liaison with volunteers and similar groups Ce.g. , Telephone BtoneersX 
Selects titles for reproduction in all forms by volunteers. 

Conducts a public relations and information program that includes planning 
for participation of individuals and groups. 



Assistant Librarian 
for the Blind 



One for ea^.u library, 
regardless of size 



Sitpervises all processing of Library of Congress aud other materials. 

Maintains catalog order file, pamphlet file and other necessary records. 

Handles readers* advisory services by mail, phone and in person. 

MZkes special selection of titles to fill individual requests and needs 
of readers . 

Processes books to be provided in forms needed from volunteers. 



Librarians 
for the 
Blind 



One for each 750 readers regis- 
tered (or major fraction thereof) 
after the first 750 readers 



Handle readers* advisory services by mail, phone or in person. 

Make special selection of titles to fill Individual requests and needs 
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STANDARDS FOR SERVICE PROGRAMS 



of readers* 

Proeess books for deposit collections and branches* 

NON-PROFESSIONAL STAFF 

Chief Library Chie foj^ each^li^i^^^ 

Assistant ^ 

Maintains files of readers* records, requests and supervises general service* 
Selections are made from lists or special requests in persbh and by 
or phone* 

Accumulates circulation statistics. 

Additional One for each 1,000 

Librarv readeirs registered or 

Assistants major fraction thereof 



Fill requests for books of all kinds and keep circulation records* 



Secretary 



One for Administrative 
Librarian for the Blind 



Hahdles heavy workload of mall and telephone calls* 

Responsible for correspondence and other files* 

Clerk-Typlst-Bralllist One for each library 

Handles form letters and cards, changes of addresses, overdues, reCerve 
files, etc* 

Clerk One for each 2*000 readers reg 

istered ortnajor ficaction thereof 

Responsible for filing, sorting, alphabetiz 'ng* 

Enters routine readers* requests on records* 



Mails form letters, catalogs, booklists. 

Handles routine circulation of magazines in all forms* 

Chief One for each library, 

Clerk regardless of size 



Supervises all receiving and shipping, tape service and distribution of 
magazines* 

Stockhandlers Two for each library regardless of 

size, plus one additional for each 
50,000 items circulated per year 

Responsible for physical movmnent of collection and supplies* 
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S-2 Litwary Services 

Tape On® f®** ®®ch i&rary 

Technician vith a tape prcgraBi 

■h ■' 

Maintains collection of master tapes* 

'■1 

Duplicates titles as needed* 

Edits tapes for quality and recirculation* 

Advises volunteers and tape readers on use of tape plasrera* 

Custcdian On® each lihrary 

Besides usual duties, is also responsible for vacuuming of braille and tape 
collection* 

:t ■ ■■ .... "■ •" 
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American Association of School Ubrarfans. Stimda^ Seii^jpli^ 
American Library Association,. I960, 

snd National Society for ^ Erection of tlitwtaess. 
and the Partially Seeing Child# 1965# ^ ‘ 

aysis-ar 

American Found. tlon lor the Blind. Dlrectwy of Agenelee Serrtnn Blind 
the united State. . I4th edition, isos, —— ; , ; 

for 'the £0.ind# 1963* - ■ . y ■ 



Aaeoolatlon. of College and Research Ubraries. A.h,A^ Standards for Coll^ 

« American L3.briM?y Association, 1959# 

, A«L#A. S tandards for Junior Colle f^e Libraries, American Library 
Association, ; 

Association of Hdsjdtal and lnstltution.1 hibr»?-ies» ^jesM 

tives and Stan A s £ds# American Library Association, 1903* 

DaninR. Richard L# Survey of School Libr ary Standards# U# S. Government 
iSg Office, 1964. : , 

Haycraft, Howard, "Boolcs for the Blind,” A.L#A. Bulletin, October 1962. 

tetnekdi Mtfrtin- School Libi^ary Servio ea to Visuaily Hand i cap|ged^ Chlldyen _ e ^ 

of^^Survey Made in 19'fiS v'^port (.unpublished) to the Eeaboiy Library ? o 
Schooi. 

*»Objectives and Standards for Special Libraries , ” Special 

Public Libraries Division, Coordinating Coatee on 

.^t*ndards. Public t.lK-yaT ^y .<iftrviQe?. A Guide to Evaluation i^th mpiM 

Standards. American library Assoclatlon7 
Public Library Association. Costs of Pdblic ^^brarv Series 
iSmSirican tiorary Asaociaxion, l9o4. 

TTH^dtrim sta«^-t**i« ^or Small Public Libraries^ Guidelines. Toward i^hiev;:: 

r;o Llbraty ? ervteer “^ Ubrwy Aasociaiion. 198?. 

standatds for Childi?en»s Services in Publ ic Libr«?ies, American tiSjSeaxy, 
Association, 1964# 




S**2 Itibrazy. Services 

St, 3ohti, Francis R, Snrvey of Library Service jtor tbe Blinds 195$> A»srioan 
l^undetion for tbe s^ind(» X90. 

Vainstein , R6se an<i llagg , Harian • State_ Standards for Pttblic X»ibraries ;» 

II. S«, iSoyernSieiit Printing Office# iSSO. 
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